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Expertness and Energy 
Directed to Selling ‘ 


q| The unusual success which has crowned the efforts of the American 

* Fruit Growers Inc. in handling sales for growers is due to the ability to } 
apply the energies of this vast organization directly to the problems of 
selling. 


~ Saee. S 


; 
«| Experienced representatives cover more than 160 markets. Directing : 

them are the foremost perishable experts aided by the widest and most ‘ 
complete market information. ' 


@| The distinctive “Blue Goose” and “A. F. G.” trademarks appearing in 
~ conjunction with local brands on each individual fruit of quality connect 
directly with national consumer advertising. 


q) A business institution, directed and manned by business men, the Ameri- 

‘can Fruit Growers Inc. is able to accomplish the results it does very 
economically. That makes possible a definite charge per box for selling 
that is quite low in proportion to the service-rendered. 
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FROM AVOCADO GROVES 


Stimulate Interest Among Florida 
Planters 


Authentic records of profits of $10 to $12 per tree from avocado trees only two or three years old; equally 
authentic records of profits of from $150 to $1,000 per tree from budded trees in full bearing, with returns of 
several thousand dollars per acre by no means uncommon, have led to many Florida growers turning their at- 
tention to-this popular and profitable fruit. 

Coupled with these enormous returns, the introduction of the hardy Mexican and hybrid types, which show 
a degree of frost resistance even greater than the orange or grapefruit, has given added impetus to avocado 
plantings. Records show that in California last winter, where the mercury fell as low as 16 degrees, lower than 
the lowest mark ever reached in citrus Florida, the hardy varieties came through practically untouched by cold. 

Such varieties as the Fuerte, San Sebastian, Puebla, Godfried and other hardy types, are admirably suited to 
Florida conditions. They are practically immune from any degree of cold which may be expected in Florida, are 
strong, vigorous growers, prolific bearers of large and finely flavored fruit which ripens in the late fall and early 
winter when the prices are at the highest. It is not uncommon for winter ripening fruit to bring the grower $1 
or more per fruit in the grove. 

These hardy types, interspersed with the Gautemalan and West Indian varieties, ripening earlier in the sea- 
son, will provide the family table and local markets with this delicious and nutritious fruit practically every 
month throughout the year. 

Every citrus grower should devote some port’on of his land to the product’on of avocadoes, as an insur- 
ance against a total loss of revenue should his citrus crop for any reason prove a failure. The returns per tree ard 
per acre will be greater, and the assurance of an abundant crop more certain than with citrus fruits. 





— 


The Proper Trees To Plant 


| 

| We recommend the hardy Fuerte, San Sebastian, Puebla and Godfried for the main plant'ng and to 
provide the principal crop of winter-ripening fruit, with trees of West Indian and Guatemalan variet‘es in- 

| tersperced to lengthen the ripening period and provide for local markets at all seasons of the year. Groves 
so planted should prove immensely profitable to their owners. 


As avocado trees may be transplanted without cut'ing back e’ther the foliage or the roots, plantings may 
be made at any season of the year. Trees planted now will be in just the right cond:t:on to put forth an ex:eilent 
growth next spring. ‘ 

Ask for our illustrated catalogue and let us give you the benefit of our experienc? and invest:gat:ons. 


Plant Citrus Trees of Character 
To Secure Best Results 


There is character among trees no less than among This year we are exceptionally well provided w th 
persons. In both, character s iargely a ima.ter of the cho‘cest varieties of siandard citrus trees on both 
breeding. With trees, there must be first the proper rough lemon and sour orange stocks. These trees em- 
root stock, and second, a proper selection of budwood brace the popular sorts—Lue Gim Gong, Parson Brown. | 
from trees of known performance. Pineapple, Valencia Late and Tardiff orange; Walters 

Our trees are trees of character, because we pay par- and Marsh Seedless grapefruit; Kings and that un:- | 
ticular attention to these two essential points. Only versal favorite, the Dancey tangerine. 
the choicest seed from selected trees are util'zed in 
propagating the root stock, and only budwood from Our nursery stock was never more thrifty vigorous 
trees of known performance in the production of quan- nor free from blemish than right now, which means 
tity and quality fruit is used for budding on the perfect that no better stock was ever grown or offered for sale 
root stock. in Florida. 

It is our consistent adherence to this policy, coupled ; 
with “the Thomas guarantee which stands back of Bookings for the season’s plantings should be made 
every Thomas tree” which has made th? Thom:s nurs. 20: while the stocks are complete, to avoid disappoint- 
ery stock a standard of excellence with Florida c:trus ment in varieties or sizes later in the season. 


planters. Write, wire or phone us your nursery needs. 


The C. E. Thomas Nurseries 
Tampa, me he e oT Florida 


| Rich and Certain Returns 
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(By George T. Tippin) 

With the development and progress of a new 
country there is always associated the strug- 
gles, the activities and successes of the pion- 
eers with a vision of the future, a conception 
of its possibilities and faith in themselves. 
Coming to the Indian River country on the 
East Coast six years ago and learning that 
the great citrus industry that is so rapidly 
developing in this section had its beginning 
less than thirty years ago in an entirely unde- 
veloped country with no railroad, I at once 
realized that the obstacles with which the 
Pioneers had to contend could not have been 
overcome except by the best of natural con- 
ditions and developed by men capable of doing 
greater things under more favorable circum- 
stances. 

mir, A. B. Michael, of Wabasso, Florida, be- 
ing one of the men among the Pioneers who has 
done more perhaps than any other one man 
in recent years to put the Indian River coun- 
try on the map as a region producing the 
highest quality of citrus fruit grown any- 
where, I called upon him at his office for an 
interview. He was quite busy dictating let- 
ters and cleaning up mail that had, accumu- 
lated during his absence in the North and when 
I told him my mission, he hesitated, saying 
that his experience might not be of interest 
to others. I assured him that the reading pub- 
lic was always interested in the story of men 
who have made a success of their business 
and who contribute to the interest of the pub- 
lic welfare as he had done. 

He said, “Where do you want me to com- 
mence?” 

I replied, ““When you first came to the Indian 
River country.” 

He said, “That was when I was a small 
boy, thirty-five years ago. At that time the 
only means of transportation was by row or 
sail boat. A few years later I ran a trading 
boat on the Indian River with my uncle, Mr. 
Walter Kitching, who now lives at Stuart.” 

Trade boats on the river at that time were 
the main means of bringing in supplies. Later 
he ran a trading schooner himself for S. F. 
Travis and Company of Cocoa. During the 
boom of the pineapple industry in Saint Lucie 
County he ran a store for a short time at Eden, 
moving from there in 1903 to where he now 
lives on the Island across the river from Wa- 


Leaders In The Citrus Industry 
A. B. MICHAEL 


basso. Here he engaged in growing vegeta- 
bles, mostly beans, for northern markets. In 
1905, Mr. Michael planted his first three acres 
of grove, increasing his planting each year as 
means would permit, the first ten acres being 
completed in 1907. In 1908 he married Miss 
Beulah Eby, of Dayton, Ohio, who joined him 
with enthusiasm in building a home and laying 
a foundation for the future development of his 
grove interests. Four children share, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael, the pleasures and at- 
tachment of the pleasant home on the bank 
of the Indian River. In 1912 he began plant- 
ing more extensively. In 1917 he consolidated 
his property with the Deerfield Groves Com- 
pany of Cocoa, of which company he is now 
Vice-President and General Manager. 
Besides the Michael grove at Wabasso, which 
now contains over two hundred acres, the Deer- 
field Groves Company owns five or six other 
valuable grove properties on the Indian River. 
Knowing something of the success of the 
original ten acres of grove planted by Mr. 
Michael, I asked him if he had kept any record, 


of the annual receipts to which he replied 
that a correct record since consolidating with 
the Deerfield Groves Company had been kept 
for the years of 1917-18, 1918-19 and 1920-21 
and that the gross receipts F. O. B. Wabasso 
were $27,000.00, $25,000.00 and $21,000.00 re- 
spectively. 

There is now over one hundred acres of this 
grove in bearing and the gross receipts for 
several years has exceeded $100,000.00 annual- 
ly. I would add here that this grove produces 
a quality of grapefruit in color, flavor and fine 
velvety finish not excelled anywhere, a fact 


' well known by many grove men throughout the 


state, the trade throughout the North and those 
who have seen it on exhibition in contest at 
the State Fairs the past four years. 

Mr. .Michael located on the Island because 
of the character of soil and immunity from 
frost and his marked success proves that he 
made no mistake and that he hag ideal con- 
ditions for the production of the highest grade 
of fruit. 

Mr. Michael’s becoming connected with the 
Deerfield groves Company resulted in leading 
him into larger fields of operation; when the 
American Fruit Growers Inc., was organized he 
became one of the original stockholders and 
directors. His responsibilities in this great or- 
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ganization which has becomé oné of the largest 
marketing agencies of fruit and vegetables in 
this country, have been advanced until Mr. 
Michael is now regional vice-president of the 
company in charge of Florida operations. He 
has had active supervision of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc., business on the Indian 
River ever since it was organized. Under his 
Management and direction during the past 
three years, he has built up a tonnage exceed- 
ing one-third of the entire output of the Indian 
River section. Mr. Michael has studied the 
best methods of handling citrus fruit from 
the grove to the car very closely which has 
enabled him to become one of the best in- 
formed men we have had the privilege of 
meeting who are engaged in the growing, 
packing and marketing of citrus fruits. 

It is Mr. Michael’s opinion that the losses 
traceable to careless and reckless handling 
of citrus fruit during the picking, hauling and 
handling at the packing house, are very much 
greater than the average grower or packer 
realizes. There enters into this loss very 
materially not only the fruit that is thrown 
out at the packing house because of abrasions 
and bruises that are noticeable at the time, but 
the deterioration caused from bruised fruit 
after it is picked that was not observed during 
the picking. He says losses from careless 
handling run into tens of thousands of dollars 
in Florida each year and that the only way to 
avo‘d this loss is to start at the grove with the 
best possible care in picking and hauling the 
fruit. Mr. Michael, becoming so largely inter- 
ested in the marketing end of the citrus busi- 
ness at once realized the necessity of stand- 
ardizing the grade and pack of all their pack- 
fng houses in the Indian River section. This, 
he said, he found was necessary in order to 
have sufficient volume of certain grades and 
brands to command the best class of trade 
in the northern markets by being able to 
supply them regularly. Mr. Michael was the 
first man who succeeded in standardizing the 
grade and pack of different packing houses 
and the result was so satisfactory in giving 
them prestige in the markets by having a vol- 
ume of uniform quality of fruit, thus laying 
the foundation for the national reputation of 
the Blue Goose products. He says he takes 
more pride in this than in any other one thing 
he has done. Other packing institutions rea- 
lize the importance of standardization and are 
now adopting the idea. 

Upon being asked for the history of the au- 
tomatic electric branding machine, Mr. Michael 
stated that the machine now in use on the 
Blue Goose products was invented by Mr. 
Frank Ahlberg of California. He further stated 


that Mr. E. P. Porcher of Cocoa, one of the 
founders of the Deerfield Groves Company, had 
realized the possibilities of individual brand- 
ing to the fruit industry some years ago and 
was working on a machine with rubber stamps 
and indelible ink as the means of marking, in 
which he had met fair success. Mr. Ahlberg in 
California, after experiments, had decided that 
branding by heat would be the best solution 
so he was then experimenting along those 
lines. Upon learning of Mr. Porcher’s experi- 
ments, Mr. Ahlberg came to Cocoa and, with 
the cooperation of Mr. Porcher, perfected his 
present Ahlberg Electric Branding Machine. 
This was first used commercially in Mr. Porch- 
er’s packing house on fruit marketed under 
the Deerfield - brand. 

Mr. Michael realizing the value of the indi- 
vidual branding of fruit and believing that it 
would assist in the building up of a trade mark 
which would be nationally used and advertised, 
was instrumental in securing control of the 
Ahlberg Electric Branding Machines for the 
American Fruit Growers Inc., who are now 
using them in branding fruits and melons 
throughout the country. They have the ex- 
clusive rights to the use of these machines 
excepting the right of Mr. Porcher who se 
cured the first contract for the use of the 
machines from the inventor. 

The service rendered by Mr. Michael to the 
citrus industry has not been confined to his 
pioneer work in helping to develop the wonder- 
ful possibilities of citrus growing on _ the 
East Coast but in advancing the best methods 
of culture, handling, packing, distributing and 
marketing-activities, the benefit of which is not 
confined to the Indian River section alone but 
contribute to the success of the industry 
throughout the state of Florida; outside and 
apart from his citrus interests, Mr. Michael is 
a public spirited man; has been county com- 
missioner for years, a member of the board of 
directors of the Saint Lucie County Fair Asso- 
ciation as well as many other public insti- 
tutions to which he has always contributed lib- 
erally. No one has done more for the success 
of Saint Lucie County Exhibits at the large 
fairs of the State than he. He heartily shares 
in the progress of his community. 

From the little trade boat as a boy upon the 
Indian River, helping distribute supplies to 
sparcial settlers along its shores, to the distri- 
bution and sale in a large way of the products 
of his state under personal supervision and, as- 
sociated with a still larger distribution of fruits 
and vegetables from many states to the mil- 
lions of consumers of the larger cities of this 
country and abroad, marks him as a man who 
has made a success. 































































Letters of a Florida 


Citrus Grower to 
His Nephew 


IL 


From Jonas Arland at Hammock Groves, Florida, 
to Samuel Newcomer, Bentonville, Mich. 


Dear Nephew: 

I am back home in Florida, a little tired out after the long 
trip, and the sad duties connected with conveying your father 
and my brother to his last resting place. It is good to be back; 
and it really does not seem that Brother John can be gone. 

Though we have lived apart for twenty-five years since I 
came to Florida, I guess our brotherly relations were rather ex- 
ceptional in the way we kept in close touch with each other by 
correspondence. It was almost as if I knew what John was 
thinking concerning most everything. 

This letter writing business has become such a habit with 
me that I can’t get away from it. So you can make up your 
mind to be on the receiving end for a regular correspondence 
course, as a sort of outlet for this habit of mine. And I want 
to hear from you pretty frequently in response. Maybe a man 
don’t like to be talked back to, but does like some sign to 
indicate that he hasn't put his audience to sleep. 

On the way down I stopped off at Jacksonville for a day. 
Then I took another day off and ran down to that grove which 
John bought last winter when he was down here; and which 
now is yours. It is certainly looking fine. George Glass, who 
used to work for me, is living up there on the place and that 
little property is getting just a little better care than you ex- 
pect. There has been a pretty good bloom and your first crop 
off this grove next fall is going to be pretty fair. 

Now don’t let that set you up in business too much and 
start out spending money to expand your hardware store on the 
expected strength of the net receipts from your oranges and 
grapefruit, like the average stock market sucker usually does 
when he gets a hot tip and hasn’t yet had time to find out that 
he has lost money instead of made it. 

The fruit from young trees is usually coarse and rough 
skinned. It isn’t worth so much in the markets, and yours is 
not going to be any exception to this rule. Owners of young 
groves like owners of new babies are prone to think they can 
see considerable beauty and promise in the recent addition, but 
nobody else can. 

If you get enough out of your crop to pay for your spring 
and fall application of fertilizer you will be doing well remem, 
bering that this is just a sort of token or promise of what you 
can expect in the future. 

Give George Glass a free hand, and let him do just about 
what he wants. The chances are he will be doing just about 
what your old uncle taught him. Give my love to Etta and the 
youngsters, and write often to 


Your Uncle, JONAS. 


1. 


From Jonas Arland at Hammock Groves, Florida, 


to Samuel Newcomer, Bentonville, Mich. 
Dear Nephew: 


The interest you show in the possibility of marketing some 
fruit off your grove is what I suppose might be expected. After 
a fellow has been checking up the records of what money has 
been put into a new grove for five years or more, he is usually 
about as receptive toward the prospect of a crop as a maiden 
lady is toward an expected proposal of marriage. 

Of course, you can sell your fruit. It is just about as easy 
for a Florida citrus grower to sell his fruit as for a city man to 


blow out the gas. Sometimes there is considerable similarity 
in the consequences in that neither party is in a position to undo 
what has been done. 

For about fifteen years after I came to Florda and got into 
this business of growing fruit, I sold my fruit. I sold it in about 
every way that it might be sold, but almost every time I got 
almost as much experience thrown into the bargain as I got 


cash money. 
When I say this, I mean that I sold my fruit to other peo, 


ple who paid me for it and who in turn marketed it in the 
North. That is evidently what you are talking about. Now, I 
don’t sell it that way, but let it go through our own co-opera- 
tive organization, the Florida Citrus Exchange. That takes the 
burden of the picking and packing out of my hands and then 
the fruit is sold right to the wholesale fruit stores in New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Grand Rapids and everywhere there is a fruit 
store. This is our own organization and all these operations 
are performed at cost. It’s a mighty economical way of hand- 
ling things, too; and gets us a good deal more net money for 
our fruit than we could expect if somebody else had to make 
a profit in between us and these wholesale fruit stores, 

Of course, there are a lot of fruit buyers visible here every 
winter who are true philanthropists. At least, they are if you 
take their word for it. Anyway, they are always losing money; 
and if a fellow has a sightly grove they will aways pay him 
more than his fruit is worth just because it comes from a well 
known grove. Or if a fellow is a friend of theirs, they are 
willing to pay him a whole lot more than his fruit is really 
worth. That is, if you believe all you hear. It’s a wonder, too, 
how many close personal friends these fellows have when it 
comes to buying crops. 

You’d think at the rate they go that our Florida poorhouses 
would just naturally be plumb chuck full of former fruit buyers. 
However, it’s remarkable how after losing a lot of money on 
practically every crop he bought during a season, one of these 
fellows will show up the next fall or late in the summer with a 
new silk shirt and a new Big Six, just as pessimistic as ever 
about making any money for himself but just as anxious as 
ever to do some good deed for his friends. Also, it’s remarkable 
how many of these same fruit buyers inherit money, for a lot 
of them have built fine homes and have a good bit of property. 
It certainly must come in mighty handy thus to inherit money 
when a fellow is in a business where he is just bound to lose 
so much every year. 

Sure, Sam, you can sell your fruit this way if you want; and 
mighty easy. I wouldn’t be surprised if one of these fruit buy, 
ers could strike up a considerable close friendship for you by 
correspondence. If so, he'll be willing to pay you a good bit 
more than your fruit is worth. That is, if you are as innocent 
and optimistic in this citrus fruit business as you ajfpear to be. 
To tell you the truth, I am a little surprised at you. Get out 
around the hoopskirts of Paw Paw Lake and talk some with 
your berry growers and grape men. 

What you are going to find out is that growing any sort of 
fruit is one thing and getting your money’s worth out of the 
crop is another. That is something all of us old-timers found 
out before we had our own co-operative selling organization. 
It is precisely what led up to the organizaton of the Florida Cit- 
rus Exchange. Why, at that time with a couple of million 
boxes of fruit to market we were beginning to believe that we 
had reached a point of overproduction, and that the country 
could not take the amount of fruit we were raising. At least 
we knew this was the announced view of the men upon whom 
we depended to purchase our fruit. Often we were not able 
to get the cost of production for ourselves, and we thought the 
thing was overdone. That seems downright laughable now 
when we are marketing about fifteen million boxes a season, 
and California citrus production also has increased largely. In- 
stead of overproduction, we were suffering from under-distri- 
bution; and it is our own selling organization which has been 
able to overcome this for us. 

When I get on this subject I could go on indefinitely if left 
alone, rather like an amateur actor on first appearance with no 
stage manager in the wings with a hook to punctuate the pro- 
ceedings. However, I have got to lay off for tonight. Have to 
be out early in the morning. looking after things here. We have 
not had any rain in sometime and it is about as dry as a cov- 
ered bridge. Give my love to Etta and the kids. 

Yours affectionately, UNCLE JONAS. 


These letters constitute the first installment of a_ series. 
Others will be published in an early issue. 
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The Newest Market Menace 


As the citrus industry of Florida de- 
velops and its ramifications go further 
it is inevitable that the processes of 
evolution shall from time to time de- 
velop complications of various kinds. 
Most of these in due course may be 
expected to eliminate themselves. 

Perhaps the latest complication in 
marketing citrus fruits comes in the 
form of the speculator in culls, who 
has become a somewhat important 
factor in some sections of the citrus 
belt wihtin the last two years. Just 
what the cull speculator means to the 
industry, just how long he will thrive 
or how long a time must pass before 
he is eliminated remains to be seen. 

There are some who maintain that 
the cull speculator is an _ outright 
blessing. . This because he provides 
an outlet for a considerable quantity 
of fruit which they found impossible 
or very difficult to market otherwise. 
There are others who maintain that 
the cull speculator performs no use- 
ful function. On the contrary, they 
are sure that the cull speculator can 
only create confusion in the markets, 
and hamper the regular marketing 
machinery of all the organizations to 
an extent likely to be hazardous to 
the industry. Some there are who fur- 
ther maintain that the cull specula- 
tor is likely to provoke conditions in 
many packing houses that are demor- 
alizing. Some even hint of small sub- 
sidies by some large cull operators to 
various packing house employees and 
would tinge many considerable cull 
operations with a taint of graft. 

Tales are being told of one such 
speculator who last season made 
some advantageous contracts and: sat 
down and enjoyed a restful winter 


By P. L. Waycoup 


something more than fifty miles away 
from the scene of his operations, 
clearing according to gossip, between 
$20,000 and $25,000 for his astuteness. 

Another cull speculator whose op- 
erations perhaps were second only 
to the first one is reported to have 
cleared something like $15,000. Wheth- 
er or not these rumors are true, there 
would seem to be some reason to be- 
lieve that certain of these specula- 
tive operators in culls and low grade 
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WHAT A LEADING GROWER 
THINKS 


Dunedin, Florida, Oct. 13. 
Mr. S. L. Frisbie, ‘ 


Editor Citrus Industry, 


Tampa, Fla. 


My Dear Mr. Frisbie: 
| have been “laid low” for 


three weeks by dengue and am 


“Sit 
web 


just getting around. But | have 
had in mind, ever since the last 
issue of The Citrus Industry 
came to my notice, writing you 
what | thought of that issue. It 
is one of your very best issues 
and valuable to the industry— 
constructive, able, well-chosen 
subjects—and | want to express 
my appreciation of your work 


¥ 





“= and ability. | trust that you 
may long fill this great need of 
Florida growers. 

Sincerely Yours, 


L. B. SKINNER. ~ 
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fruit recently have made very consid- 
erable money. 

There are many variations of the 
cull speclation game; and a wide va- 
riety of contracts have been offered 
to, and made with, packing houses. 
The operation is still somewhat new 
and has as yet apparently not devel- 
oped any standardized methods or 
any code of ethics. 

As last season got into full swing 
it .soon became apparent that the 
fruit trade in the North was going to 
be more and more discriminating. The 
trade was willing to take a consider- 
able amount of fine and good fruit at 
very good prices, but it was not will- 
ing to pay for certain lower grade 
fruit of poor appearance any price 
which would warrant its handling in 
the ordinary way. At least some sell- 
ing organizations found themselves 
badly handicapped in trying to dis- 
pose of such fruit, though it is true 
that others managed a bit better. 
Many packing houses which earlier 
had created a special low grade be- 
gan to be more careful of their grad- 
ing with the result that increasing 
quantities of fruit went into the low- 
est grade, while there was an _  in- 
creasing number of culls, as even the 
lowest grade fruit was graded high- 
er. The spectacle of fruit being 
hauled into the woods in some places 
was not a reassuring one either to 
growers or shippers. It furnished an 
inspiration, however, to some gentle- 
men of clever wits and a_ certain 
amount of knowledge of the selling 
game. 

Some of these forthwith embarked 
in the business of buying culls from 
packing houses before they went to 
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the cull dump. Others, who aspired 
higher, sought to, and in many in- 
stances did, contract for the low 
grade fruit from some packing houses. 
Some made contracts by which they 
purchased the fruit outright, hauled 
it away and either shipped it in bulk 
or packed it themselves. Some, who 
made contracts for the purchases of 
low grade fruit handled it in this way 
or contracted with the houses from 
whom they were buying to pack it in 
one fashion or another. 

The market records show at least 
one instance, where a packing house 
caused considerable confusion by sell- 
ing its low grade fruit to one of these 
speculators, and packing it under their 
regular, low grade brand. The specu- 
lator, by shipping this into the mar- 
kets where it met the ordinary ship- 
ments from this packing house, up- 
set greatly the calculations of the 
sales department of the organization 
to which this packing house belonged. 
Naturally, there was confusion, worse 
confounded when the same brand was 
offered in the same town by two rep- 
resentatives at widely varying prices. 

Of course, any reasonable person 
will admit that a mistake was made 
in this instance. The packing house 
in question could not have expected 
anything but difficulty when it helped 
to create a situation of the _ kind. 
Those who believe that the cull spec- 
ulators are beneficial to the citrus bus- 
iness will hold that the mistake ‘in 
this case was for the packing house 
to have packed the fruit under its 
own brand. That is true. 

However, simply packing the fruit 
in plain wraps and plain boxes will 
not entirely overcome this possibility 
for creating confusion. There are 
many points at which there is but a 
single packing house. Consequently 
when a speculator of this type is able 
to offer in the markets fruit from 
such a railroad point, it is quite easy 
for him to make clear to the buyer 
that this fruit comes from a particu- 
lar house. It could not very well 
come from any other place. Usually, 
if reports of these operations are to 
be believed, the speculator has a 
plausible reason always for the differ- 
ence in price he is able to make; and 
usually is able to interest the trade 
which makes a business of handling 
a cheap line of fruit. 

One of the worst scandals last sea- 
son was in connection with a packing 
house which put up low grade fruit 
for a speculator in plain wraps and 
plain boxes. At one time, after an 
investigation had been conducted, 
gossip had it that representatives in 
the markets who were responsible for 
the sale of the fruit from this house 


were practically unanimous in main- 
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taining that the low grade fruit thus 
arriving in their markets from this 
packing house in plain boxes and 
wraps not only was not inferior to 
the grade above, which they were 
supposed to sell, but actually was con- 
siderably superior to the _ alleged 
higher grade fruit. So strong did 
these representations become that a 
man was sent from Florida to visit 
the affected markets and investigate. 
If reports are to be believed, this 
gentleman telegraphed back to Flor- 
ida that the fruit arriving from this 
particular speculator, and coming 
from this particular house, undoubt- 
edly was of better quality than fruit 
of supposedly the same grade which 
they were moving out under their own 
brand to their own representatives. 

Just how such a thing could come 
to pass is difficult to see. It hardly 
would be possible without connivance 
somewhere. It is this, and somewhat 
similar occurrences, undoubtedly 
which cause some to claim that at 
least part of the operations of some 
cull speculators are tinged with graft. 

To growers whose fruit is passing 
through houses where culls and low 
grade fruit thus are being sold specu- 
latively, the whole thing is unsettling. 
It saps the confidence which is so 
very necessary to the operation of 
houses engaged in handling the fruit 
of a large number of _ individual 
growers. 

Yet who can say what the market- 
ing evolution of the next season or 
so will bring to this practice? Is the 
cull speculator here to stay, or is he 
simply a product of the day and time 
which the developments in the indus- 
try shortly will erase? 

Of course there are some small 
speculators in cull fruit whose oper- 
ations are an unmixed benefit to the 
houses from which they buy. There 
are some of these who are only very 
small operators; and they dispose of 
the fruit they purchase largely in 
their local field to the cheaper hotels 
and to boarding houses. It would 
seem however that the big cull oper- 
ators who are buying and disposing 
of thousands of boxes in a season 
well may be the subject for serious 
consideration by both growers and 
legitimate shippers. 

The writer has discussed this sub- 
ject with a large number of citrus 
authorities. There is much variation 
in the opinion of these. Those who 
consider that the speculators in low 
grade fruit may be useful to the in- 
dustry vary widely in their ideas as 
to just how useful they may be. Those 
who regard these speculators in low 
grade fruit as a menace are not unan- 
imous in their opinion concerning just 
how bad is the effect of their opera- 





tions. 

Some selling organizations say that 
the disposal of low grade fruit, from 
which the actual culls and disfigured 
fruit had been removed, has to date 
offered them no very great problem. 
Others confess their inability at times 
during the season to dispose of such 
fruit in the regular way to a sufficient 
advantage to warrant packing and 
handling it. 


NILES WILL ASSIST GROWERS 





Mr. L. DeWit Niles who was super- 
intendent of the Lucerne Park Associa- 
tion from June 1911 until November 
1921 having full charge of the devel- 
opment and who is now living on his 
own grove adjoining the corporation 
property is now offering his service 
to growers in advisory capacity. 

On his own grove Mr. Niles has 15 
acres of Temple Oranges, many citrus 
hybrids and varieties being fruited 
out in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, some 700 choice avo- 
cado and 200 East Indian mango trees, 
the kind without fibre, undobtedly one 
of the most delicious fruits grown. 

Having his own grove in such con- 
dition that it does not require all of 
his time for personal supervision and 
realizing the problems of large citrus 
growers, many of which were worked 
out at Lucerne Park, Mr. Niles is offer- 
ing his services in an advisory way to 
any growers who will appreciate con- 
structive suggestions, who realize that 
the citrus game will eventually come 
to the point of the survival of the fit- 
test; with the cost of production, con- 
trol of pests and diseases, quality and 
quantity of fruit the determining fac- 
tors. 

Believing that such an inspection 
and constructive suggestions at reg- 
ular periods, weekly or monthly, in 
cooperation with the present manage- 
ment would be of value to any grove 
owner, Mr. Niles is offering his ser- 
vices in that capacity and doubtless 
many Florida grove owners will take 
advantage of this opportunity to se- 
cure the valued services of such an 
expert authority. 


A crop of oats or rye sown in early 
winter will help the farmer in at least 
three ways: First, provide winter and 
early spring grazing for’ livestock; 
second, prevent the land from wash- 
ing and plant food from leaching; 
third, add humus to the soil next 
spring. 


A good thing to think about when 
considering the cover crop: “But this 
I say, he which soweth sparingly shall 
also reap sparingly.”—Second Corin- 
theans, 9-6, , 
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Nine 


Satsuma Growers of West 
Florida Organize 


That West Florida is to become to 
the satsuma industry what South 
Florida is to the orange and grape- 
fruit industry, is the confident belief 
of many of the leading horticulturists 
of that section. That they have 
the courage of their convictions, is 
shown by the extensive scale on which 
satsuma plantings are being carried 
on. 

Among the prominent leaders in this 
movement to again bring West Florida 
into prominence in citrus produc- 
tion, are Messrs. J. D. Smith of Ma- 
rianna, William L. Wilson of Panama 
City, and William Sessoms of Bonifay. 

After a survey of the extensive sat- 
suma plantings now being made and 
the many more to be planted as soon 
as sufficiént nursery stock can be se- 
cured, and realizing the need for or- 
ganization among the growers for mu- 
tual protection and benefit, these 
gentlemen issued a call for a mass 
meeting of such growers at Marianna. 
This meeting was held on October 18, 
and resulted in preliminary steps be- 
ing taken for the perfection of a 
growers’ organization. 

At the Marianna meeting, a tem- 
porary board of directors was named 
as follows: J. D. Smith, Marianna; 
Jesse Miller, Graceville; W. W. Web- 
ster, Grand Ridge; L. A. Mobley, Cy- 
press; S.A. Leonard, Blountstown; Mr. 
Leavins, Wawahitchka; Willis Carroll, 
Round Lake; W. L. Wilson, Panama 
City; G. E. Paton, Lynn Haven; C. H. 
Pope, West Bay; Joe Williams, Chip- 
ley; W. A. Sessoms, Bonifay. Each 
of these directors is a grower of pro- 
minence and the owner of extensive 
acreage of satsuma plantings. 


The organization meeting at Mari- 
anna attracted some of the leading 
figures in the citrus world, among 
them being State Commissioner of 
Agricultural McRae, Dr. O. F. E. Win- 
berg of Grand Bay, Ala., a leader in 
the satsuma field, F. M. O’Bryne of 
the state plant board, H. H. Hume, C. 
E. Stewart, business manager of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, L. M. Rhodes 
of the state marketing bureau, and 
many others. 

The temporary board of directors 
held the first meeting at Round Lake 
on October 30, and after adopting by- 
laws to govern the association, pro- 
ceeded to the election of the follow- 
ing officers: 


William L. Wilson, Panama City, 


President. 

J. D. Smith, Marianna, Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

William Sessoms, Bonifay, 
tary-Treasurer. 

These officers will serve until the 
first regular meeting of the association 
in February, and during this time will 
put forth every effort to place the 
new organization on a firm working 
basis for the future . 

The exact extent to which the plant- 
ing of satsumas is being undertaken 
cannot be definitely determined. How 
ever, that the acreage must be large 
is shown by the fact that 120 grewers 
affiiliated themselves with the asso- 
ciation at its trst meeting. Many 
of these growers are making exten- 
sive plantings, and the aggregate 
rust *un well into the thousands of 
acres. 


Secre- 


One big development concern alone, 
The Seminole Plantation Company. is 
planting out a 5,000 acre satsuma 
grove and is selling lands adjoining 
its own planting for private oper- 
ations by the purchasers. This prom- 
ises to be the biggest single grove 
operation in the citrus field. 


That this company is backing the. 


new organization of satsuma grow- 
ers with every moral support is shown 
by a telegram read at the organization 
meeting when Mr. Wilson read a 
telegram from the New York office 
of the Seminole Plantation sending 
best wishes to the Fruit Growers, and 
stating that within 60 days the de- 
velopment of their plantation would 
be a fact and that it would be one 
of the largest fruit developments in 
the country. 

The following is a copy of the tele- 
gram read: 

“New York, N. Y. October 18, 1922. 
“Fruit Growers Convention, 

Care of W. L. Wilson, Panama City 

Fla. : 

“Please accept our congratulations 
and ‘best wishes for the complete at- 
tainment of the purposes of your con- 
vention. May we also respectfully 
urge that you include in your program 
a visit to West Bay, where our com- 
pany plans to start within sixty days 
what promises to become the largest 
single horticultural development in the 
State of Florida, if not the whole 
country. 

“SEMINOLE PLANTATION CO.” 


The soil and climatic conditions of 


West Florida are admirably adapted 
to the culture of the satsuma, one of 
the finest and most popular of the 
“kid glove” oranges, beihg in the same 
latitude as the great satsuma pro- 
ducing sections of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana and with very 
similar soil conditions. The same 
parent stock, trifoliata, also is used 
this being the most hardy of all the 


‘citrus stocks and the satsuma itself 


the most hardy of all citrus fruits. 

The satsuma occupies a field all 
its own. It comes on the market at a 
time when other citrus fruits are 
absent or hard to secure, appeals 
strongly to the discriminating taste 
and the demand has always been far 
in excess of the supply. In the Ala- 
bama and Mississippi fields. those 
growers who have made a study of 
citrus problems and devoted them- 
selves to their solution, have made 
a success of the business and have 
established themselves upon a firm 
and profitable basis. 

If the West Florida growers profit 
by the mistakes and the experiments 
of their neighbors on the west, there 
appears to be no good reason why 
they should not reap rich reward from 
the efforts they are now making to 
establish the industry in that section. 
With such men at the head of their 
organization as they have shown the 
wisdom in choosing, there seems 
every reason to believe that this suc- 
cess will be achieved. 

While most of the plantings in this 
section are young, and have not as 
yet come into bearing there are a few 
older groves, some as much as fifteen 
years old, and these older groves have 
without exception proven profitable 
investments for their owners. They 
have come through every freeze with 
little or no injury and have continued 
bearing without intermission. This 
does not mean, howerer, that the wise 
grower permits his heavy investment 
in grove plantings go unprotected, nor 
that he is unmindful of the necessity 
for adequate protection against any 
unusual cold which might visit his 
section. 

Plantings in this secticn next sea- 
son are expected to eclipse those of 
all previous years, and nurserymen 
supplying stock suitable for this ter- 
ritory are making heavy plantings 
in anticipation of next seasons heavy 
demands. 
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STATE SHOULD PROTECT FORESTS 





The Citrus Industry is in hearty accord with 
the arguments advanced by Russell W. Bennett 
in the October number of this magazine in favor 
of state ownership of forest reserve in Florida. 
The title of his article: “Our Wasting Assets,” 
was well chosen, for certainly the forests of Flor- 
ida and the South are among our richest assets, 
and equally certain is it that they are being wast- 
ed at a rate which spells speedy extermination. 

Unless speedy steps are taken to conserve our 
fast disappearing forest area, Florida will soon 
be as barren of native forests as is Illinois, and we 
will then be faced by the same problem which 
Illinois is today endeavoring to solve—the build- 
ing up of an entirely new forest area. 

In the last session of the legislature a bill was 
introduced in the senate by Senator Overstreet 
and in the house by Representative Parrish, pro- 
viding for the protection of the woodlands and 
forests in the state of Florida. Through lack of 
interest, the bill failed to become a law. 

This bill provided for the creation of a state 
board of forestry, prescribing its membership, 
powers and duties, fixing the compensation for 
the services of its members and vesting in said 
board the authority to acquire title to land by 
donation, purchase or lease, to adopt and enforce 
rules and regulaions regarding any and all lands 


acquired by said board; authorizing counties to’ 


appropriate funds for the purpose of co-oper- 
ating with the state board of forestry; providing 
for the appointment of a state forester and such 
other assistants and employees with such powers 
and on such terms as said board may deem ad- 
visable; levying a license tax on manufacturers 
of forest products; prescribing penalties for viola- 
tion of its provisions, and appropriating mon- 
eys out of the state treasury for carrying out 
the provisions. 

The bill met with general approval and there 
was very little active opposition to its provisions 
from any quarter. It simply died from lack of 
proper, active support from the people who are 
most vitally interested in its passage. Lack of 
interest alone stood in the way of the passage of 
this measure which would have meant so much 
in the preservation of Florida’s rapidly dimin- 
ishing forests. 

The Citrus Industry sincerely hopes that this 
or some similar bill may be introduced into the 
next session of the legislature, and that when it 
is done that it will receive the active support that 





it deserves. As Mr. Bennett so clearly pointed 
out in his article last month, every industry in 
Florida is vitally interested in the conservaton, 
preservatiion and renewal of our forests. 


WHAT WOULD IT BE WORTH? 


It has been pertinently asked: “What would 
your grove be worth the morning after a freeze?” 

You know what your grove is worth today. 
It may be $500, $1,000, $2,000 or $3,000, owing 
to age, condition and location. But what would 
it be worth the morning after a freeze? 

If it is unprotected, it would be worth very 
little indeed. Old timers, who remember back to 
the freeze of ’95, will tell you that it would be 
practically worthless. 

Imagine of you can, a repetition of the freeze of 
95, with every grove in Florida unprotected, as 
were the groves at that time. What would the 
citrus industry of Florida be worth for the next 
five years? 

What would it mean to the supply business and 
the marketing organizations dependent upon the 
fruit industry of the state? Would not they, too, 
be out of commission until new groves could be 
grown and brought into bearing and a new crop 
made ready for market? What would become 
of the vast investments tied up in packing plants 
and warehouses? 

Of course, no one anticipates a repetition of the 
95 freeze—but it may come. Nature has shown 
on one or two occasions since that she has not 
forgotten how to send the frost king speeding 
down this way. The old timers who passed 
through the freeze of ’95 always feel a bit ner- 
vous when they hear the north wind howling of 
a January night. 

And, after all, isn’t it better to be “safe than 
sorry?” Isn’t it better to protect your investment 
of $2,000 per acre in grove property by making a 
small investment for its protection? You may 
not need to use a grove heater this year nor next, 
but wouldn’t you: sleep better if you knew that 
your grove was provided with this protection in 
case of need? 

We believe that the time is coming when grove 
heaters will be as much a part of grove equip- 
ment in Florida as they are now in California; 
when grove owners will provide against frost 
damage as certainly as they provide for their 
fertilization, cultivation and spraying needs. The 
ones who soonest make this provision will be 
the ones who will meet with the minimum of loss. 


GRAPES! 


Doesn’t that illustration of Florida grapes 
which accompanies the article by E. L. Zimmer- 
mann in this issue fairly make your mouth water? 

Also, doesn’t it make you wish to become a 
grower of some of that same sort of grapes. 

The Florida citrus grower should more and 
more diversify his operations. He is already 
planting avocadoes. Why not also grow a few 
grapes? 


If we had to have a car shortage, it could 
scarcely have come in a better time. It served 
to keep a lot of unfit fruit on the trees, 
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ADEQUATE POWER ESSENTIAL 


Time is a bigger element today in farm life than 
ever before. Few realize its importance in the 
preparation and cultivation of crops for the big- 
gest yields. During the serious drouth of the past 
spring months in Florida, much of the early set 
citrus fruit was lost through droppage. An even 
greater loss from this cause would certainly have 
resulted had the big grove owners been compel- 
led to depend upon the mule and the “single 
shovel” plow to do their cultivating. Even the 
two-mule team and the Acme would have been 
wholly inadequate to meet the demands of the 
drouth-stricken soil for a top-dressing of dust 
mulch to retain the little moisture remaining in 
the ground. Frequent stirring of the top soil alone 
saved the bulk of the early fruit. The tractor and 
the wide-winged harrow alone made this frequent 
cultivation possible. 

Experiments carried on by the Canadian gov- 
ernment have demonstrated that a month’s delay 
in plowing will cut the wheat crop more than one- 
half. In Oklahoma, it has been found that a delay 
of seven weeks in the time of plowing cut the 
wheat yield more than fifty per cent. 

No authoritative figures are available to demon- 
state the loss to citrus growers through delay in 
cultivation of groves during periods of drouth, 
but no such figures are necessary to prove the 
need of adequate equipment for quickly stirring 
the top soil at such times. 

In other words, the farm and grove needs more 
than ever before a reserve of power that can be 
called into service at a moment’s notice to meet 
constantly arising emergencies. Such reserve 
power is best supplied by the farm tractor. 


UNRIPE FRUIT. 


J. Reed Curry, who is somewhat of a statisti- 
cian, says that he has figured out that the ship- 
ment of unripe fruit and the glutting of Northern 
markets by unwise consignments, has cost the 
Florida citrus growers during the past ten years 
an aggregate of $82,000,000, or more than $8,000,- 
000 per year. That is a sum equal to one-fifth 
of the total value of the crop in high years and 
much more than that in off years. If Mr. Curry’s 
figures are anywhere near correct, it behooves 
Florida growers and shippers to eliminate en- 
tirely the shipment of unripe fruit and to so sys- 
tematize their consignments that there shall be 
no more glutted markets. 


Manufacturers of tin foil wraps are now en- 
deavoring to interest growers and shippers of 
fancy Florida citrus in adapting foil as wraps for 
fruit of this quality. While we are not acquainted 


with the merits of the case, we are convinced that . 


if any fruit is deserving of foil wrappers, it is 
the fancy citrus fruit grown in Florida. 


‘Polk county has reason to feel proud of that 
report of the Department of Agriculture show- 
ing an average net return of 12 per cent for a 
five year period on its fruit farms. The wheat 
or cotton farmer who could show a like net return 
for a five year period would consider himself 
fortunate, indeed. 


Eleven 
"TWAS EVER TRUS. 


A contributor in this issue calls attention to 
the great demand for small sizes in both oranges 
and grapefruit by the retail trade in the North, 
while the crop this season is running mostly to 
large sizes. 

Last season, the Florida crop ran mostly to 
small sizes and the demand of the Northern trade 
was for large sizes. ie 

*T was ever thus!’ 

As one shipper expresses it, the sizes which 
appear “desirable” to the trade are the sizes the 
shipper cannot secure. 


It gives The Citrus Industry much pleasure to 
present this month an excellent likeness and a 
brief biographical sketch of Mr. A. B. Michael, 
well known Indian River grower and packer and 
one of the most prominent citrus factors in the 
state. It is such men as Mr. Michael who have 
made possible the wonderful reputation achieved 
by Indian River fruits. 


Only Florida citrus growers and shippers have 
had reason to complain of the weather this 
Autumn. Weather conditions have been ideal for 
humanity in general, but abominable from the 
standpoint of the grower and shipper, who longs 
for a few crisp days to give color and “tone” to 
the fruit. 


Because citrus is your main crop is no rea- 
son why you should neglect the side lines. Every 
Florida fruit grower should be able to supply 
his own table at least with fresh home grown 
fruits every day in the year. 


Having attended to your cultivation, your fer- 
tilization and your spraying, are you now giv- 
ing thought to the protection of the crop you 
have raised by providing heaters for your grove? 


The shipping season started off early and is 
now well under way, with fruit running to large — 
sizes and, except for the effects of the unseason- 
al rains, promising to be of exceptional quality. 


A Californian who has just arrived in Florida 
declares that he finds citrus conditions here even 
above his anticipations—and his anticipatons 
were sufficient to bring him to Florida. 


‘New packing houses are being erected all over 
the citrus section. For the most part they are of 
a type of construction which makes for per- 
manency. 


The country is fast getting back to “normalcy” 
—the voters are showing a strong inclination to 
repudiate the government. 


Florida grape growers are determined to place 
this popular fruit where it belongs among the 
staple products of the state. 


“The laborer is worthy of his hire,” and your 
grove tools deserve a shelter when not in use. 


Is your grove provided with “frost insurance?” 
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Discover Fly Fatal to 
Black Scale 


Here is news worth many million 
dollars to Southern California and 
other citrus’ sections. There are 
thousands of citrus growers to whom 
it is worth thousands of dollars each. 
Multiply that. 

By way of illustration: It saves me 
nearly $300 a year for my ten acres of 
oranges at Covina. Most of my trees 
are yet small. It will save my neigh- 
bor more than $500 a year, because his 
trees are larger. 

Capitalize $500 a year at 7 per cent 
—about $7143 isn’t it? Divide that by 
ten, to get the “per acre” and then 
multiply it by the citrus acreage in 
Southern California! 

More than $700 an acre added to the 
value of the citrus orchards of this 
great section! And if that seems ex- 
travagant, the full truth is much more 
so. For it should include the tremen- 
dous saving that will result from the 
elimination of the damage done by the 
black scale every year to our citrus 
crop, in addition to the annual ex- 
pense for fumigation, to keep the scale 
somewhat under control. 

Here Is Big News 

This is the biggest piece of horticul- 
tural news for Southern California 
since the advent of the lady bug— 
the blessed little parasite that saved 
our orchards from destruction by the 
cottony cushion scale, a first cousin 
of the black scale which we have been 
fighting so long, but with the dismal 
prospect of losing at the end, because 
the devlish little black thing has 
shown a disposition, through “toler- 
ance,” to become accustomed to cyan- 
ide of potassium and all other lethal 
agents. 

But the Armageddon that was 
fought with the cottony cushion scale 
was away back in 1885, so long ago 
that most persons, even some old 
timers, have no conception of its im- 
portance. It was life or death for the 
industry, then. The whole history of 
Southern California would have been 
changed if the battle had been lost. 

The lady bug turned the trick for 
us then. A smaller parasite, the 
aphycus—of which we shall hear much 
more—has arrived in our midst to rout 
the deadly black scale. 

Not only will it save us the great 
@nnual expense of fumigation, and the 
great annual loss in orchards that have 
not been fumigated, or inefficiently 
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fumigated, but it will obviate that very 
frequent calamity of trees destroyed 
by careless use of fumigating agents. 
Only a citrus man understands how 
enormous is this one item. 

Bilogical control—soon to become a 
household phrase among the orch- 
ardists—is destined quickly to sweep 
away the canvas fumigation tents, as 
though they were a tented army 
struck by typhoon from the Indian 
Ocean. 

Condensed Power. 

No laboratory of an Edison or a 
Marconi impresses one with the stark 
simplicity of its powers like the bio- 
logical. A little test tube the size 
a druggist might give you with two 
cents worth of Epsom salts, may hold 
the fate of armies or nations—or of 
humanity itself! 

I wish that some of the thousands 
of citrus ranchers might have been 
with me yesterday when I visited a 
small 8x10 “biological laboratory” on 
Cypress avenue, near Covina. Just a 
nearly-bare little room off the garage 
of E. M. Bosworth, citrus rancher. 
Super-heated, so warm that  bare- 
armed Bosworth dripped perspiration 
while he showed its few mysteries 
to me and James R. Hodges, horticul- 
tural inspector for the district. 

On the floor at one side, a pile of 
pepper tree cuttings, black with scale— 
the pepper tree is a notorious host of 
thescale. At the windows, white canvas. 
Bosworth held one of the tupenny- 
tubes against the: white canvas and 
shook into it a tiny fly—Aphycus. 
Fifty times, and the bottle is full. The 
little ‘Cus propagates every thirty 
days, 100 to 150 is its offspring. 
Then multiply that for the second. 
Carry it out for twelve months, a 
whole year. In the open air the little 
‘Cus does not do so well, but you 
will need your tables of geometrical 
progression to keep track of the num- 
ber of his descendants. 

Means Revolution 

Bosworth’s laboratory is one of sev- 
eral—only a few as yet—which soon 
will bring about this revolution that 
means more in dollars and cents than 
some of the Balkan wars. 

It is significant because it is a 
private enterprise, part of a spon- 
taneous recognition of a demand 
which the State of California, with 
all the latter’s splendid accomplish- 


ments in experimental work, has been 
unable to foresee and satisfy. The 
situation will not wait upon red tape 
and upon laggard legislators. 

It is significant because it marks 
the triumph of that spirit of optim- 
ism which has always. pervaded 
Southern California and character- 
ized the citrus industry on many a 
hard fought field. 

We all heard about “the little 
Cus” .a couple of years ago, but 
were told by the authorities—all of 
them—that he was not for us of the 
interior valleys. He could not live 
through the year excepting in the 
moister localities nearer the coast, 
where the scale hatches unevenly, 
and serves as host the year round. 
He would not thrive and multiply in 
the Covina, Pomona, Monrovia, Pas- 
adena, Redlands, Riverside, San Ber- 
nardino districts, and others. Inter- 
esting but sad. 

The curious hesitancy with which 
great changes sometimes are brought 
about is exemplified in the history 
of the Aphycus. The parasite was 
first brought to this State by the pest 
control bureau about ten years ago. 
It did not receive proper demonstra- 
tion, however, until 1919, when several 
colonies were introduced into the fam- 
ous 1000-acre Limonera ranch at San- 
ta Paula, belonging to C. C. Teague. 

You must hand it to Mr. Teague 
for always being up in front of the 
citrus parade. When it comes to rais- 
ing citrus fruit, he knows nearly all of 
it, and he knows it first. 


Fly Put to Work 

When the others of us heard about 
the Aphycus it had cleaned up Mr. 
Teague’s 1000 acres and added inci- 
dentally a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars to the value of the property. But 
it would not do for the rest of us. 
Oh, no! At least we were told so, 
publicity and privately, at citrus in- 
stitutes, and in citrus trade organs. 
Aphy would not live with us long 
enough to get acquainted with our lit- 
tle black pest. 

Jimmy Hodges, the Covina horticul- 
tural inspector, didn’t say much, but 
he thought a lot. And Jimmy does 
his own thinking, particularly about 
bugs and trees, concerning which he 
knows as much as the dean and all 
the profs—and then some. Jimmy is 
an old-timer of the “show me” va- 





riety. 

I take my hat off to Jimmy Hodges, 
for he has shown all of us the value 
of experiment over theory. 

In January of last year he obtained 
a small colony from Mr.. Teague 
through the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange and placed the bugs in pep- 
per trees on the ranch of T. F. Gris- 
wold, Citrus and Cypress avenues, 
Covina. Mr. Griswold is manager of 
the Covina Citrus Exchange. 

He then put a few in pepper trees 
at the res‘dence of A. R.. Evans, presi- 
dent of the Covina Orange Growers’ 
Exchange. 

In March of last year he put 2500 
in the five-acre ranch owned by W. B. 
Thorne and adjoining my ten on the 
west. 

The other colonies placed by Hodges 
last year were located in the ranches 
of J. M. Riley, Bonita avenue; W. P. 
Watts, Cypress and Citrus avenues; 
in pepper trees on the Damerel place, 
Azusa avenue; in Menetee’s Valen- 
cias at Cienega and Grand; Dr. Curtis’ 
place, on Cienega, and last, in some 
pepper trees on a town lot in Covina. 
I'll say he made a good job of it. 

Then came the freeze of last winter. 
“Poor little Aphycus!” said the wise 
ones. Then came a hot summer. They 


told us, for consolation, that the Aphy- 


cus would not live anyhow in our 
even-hatch valleys. 

Now comes the denouement. This 
is fumigation time. But there are 
groves in Jimmy Hodges’ territory 
that will not be fumigated. They 
are “commercially clean.” There 
isn’t enough scale on these trees 
to warrant fumigating. Probably there 
never will be again. 

By the way of qualifications, it 
should be stated that some of the 
groves in which colonies were placed 
may be fum'gated this year. They 
are the groves in which only 300 or 
500 were placed—not enough to get a 
good start on a ten-acre orchard in 
one year. Some of these ranchers are 
now hesitating whether to wait anoth- 
er year and give the little "Cus a 
chance, or tell LaFollette to come in 
with his b’g tents and the cyanofumer. 

BUT, no one now doubts that the 
Aphycus will do the trick if properly 
handled. And the ranchers are clam- 
oring for more of them. The supply is 
woefully inadequate to the demand. 

The Aphycus cleaned up the 
Thorne grove, west of my own. The 
tell tale pin hole that marks the 
work of the parasite is found in 
every little black shell. The para- 
site traveled east to my own ten 
acres, and cleaned it well. No fumi- 
gation for me this year. It crossed 
the road to Frank Stuber’s orch- 
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ard, to the east, and has cleaned that. 
Its flight to the eastward can be 
traced half a mile farther. It travels 
with the prevailing winds. 

The grove on San Dimas Wash 
near Ben Lemond avenue of E. Rob- 
ertson, Examiner agent at Covina, 
has been cleaned by the Aphycus. 
This colony was obtained from Lim- 
onera by Mr. LaFollete of the Covina 
Valley Fumigating Company last No- 
vember. He also located colonies in 
the Ratekin and Page orchards. 

J. M. Riley will fumigate, fifty 
acres. The other fifty have been 
cleaned. B. T. Wilson’s grove was 
cleaned by Apycus from Griswold’s 
pepper trees. 

The one big important fact, however, 
is that every one of these colonies 
has lived through a cold winter, and 
a hot summer, multiplied and proved 
beneficial. They have come to stay. 

All but two were brought from 
Limonera, the others from the State 
insectry at Whittier. It is evident 
that the State’s resources are totally 
insufficient to meet the deeds of the 
ranchers. However, they do not in- 
tend to wait. Private insectaries like 
that of. Bosworth, sponsored by citrus 
growers, are springing up in various 
sections. 

Citrus associations of San Gabriel, 
Duarte, Monovia, Sierra Madre, La- 
manda Park and Pasadena have com- 
bined with an assessment of a quarter 
of a box per tree for experimental 
work. Seven thousand acres at La- 
manda Park have been put “under 
biological control.” This movement 
west of the San Gabriel was started 
three months ago. 

Orange County also is taking an or- 
gan‘zed effort now in the same direc- 
tion. In Ventura County no general 
movement is reported, despite the 
Limonera success. And Riverside and 
San Bernandino counties have yet to 
grasp the full importance of the de- 
velopments. 

The “biological control” movement 
includes more than the Aphycus, al- 
though it is the central thought at 
present. The rhyzobius and other pre- 
datory parasites have been found bene- 
ficial in combatting red spider, which 
is rext to the scale as a dangerous 
pest in citrus orchards. And rhyzo- 
bius (a small black lady bug) works 
On the black scale also, wh‘le the lat- 
ter is young and soft. It was intro- 
duced in this vicinity 20 years ago; 
but no systematic study of its habits 
has been made, until now. Aphycus 
works on the scale only in the latter 
two-thirds of its existence. 

Another friendly tramp parasite 
was found in my own grove and others 
by Hodges. The Isaria fungus had 
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effectively supplemented the ravages 
of the Aphycus on the scale. This was 
introduced many years ago by a fer- 
tilizer man named Woodbridge, but 
has never been given the attention it 
deserves, ————___—____. 

TEXAS CITRUS FRUIT 

Growing citrus fruits in the lower 
valley of the Rio Grande has become 
such an important industry that steps 
have been taken by the orchardists 
toward establishing a marketing sys- 
tem and packing plant for handling 
the products. At a meeting of the 
citrus fruit growers of the valley re- 
gion held recently at Harlingen plans 
for handinig the season’s crop of or- 
anges, lemons and grapefruit were 
adopted. 

A packing plant is to be erected at 
Harlingen by H. R. Mills, of Weslaco, 
capable of sorting and packing two 
carloads of fruit per day and using 
the Brogdex method of cleaning and 
preparing the fruit. Labels bearing 
the trademark of the association have 
been ordered, as have also wrappers, 
each wrapper and label carrying the 
words “Valley Sweet” in large type 
in the center of a circle, and around 
the outside of the circle, “Packed by 
the Rio Grande Valley Citrus Ex- 
change.” 


DYING CITRUS TREES MAY BE 
CAUSED BY BORING WORMS 
Dying citrus trees are often due 

to the work of a small beetle that has 
been dubbed the “shot-hole borer” 
by scientists. It is said that this 
beetle has a preference for diseased 
or weak trees, but may attack and 
kill a healthy one. 

J. R. Watson, entomologist of the 
Florida Experiment Station, was re- 
cently called upon by a Florida citrus 
grower to identify an insect found 
in his grove, and to prescribe a 
remedy for it. Professor Watson re- 
plied as follows: 

“This insect is the shot-hole borer, 
It frequently attacks citrus trees, 
but it nearly always selects the dis- 
eased or unhealthy tree. They some- 
times spread from unhealthy to ap- 
parently healthy trees. However, 
their presence in % grove can almost 
always be traced to near-by diseased 
trees. 

“As for the remedy, some good may 
be done by painting the trees with 
whitewash. Make it rather liquid 
so that it will run down into the 
cracks and crevices of the trees, and 
to each bucketful add a small hand- 
ful of salt. 

“For further information on this 
insect call upon your county agent or 
write to the Experiment Station, 
Gainesville, Florida.” 
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Tropical Fruits ’Round 


Damage to the Smyrna fruit crops 
is far less than at first reported, says 
a cablegram just received at the De- 
partment of Commerce from Rear Ad- 
miral Mark Bristol, in command of 
the American squadron in Near East 
waters. According to Admiral Bris- 
tol, the manipulation and cultivation 
of figs are conducted almost exclu- 
sively by the Turks, and therefore the 
evacuation of the Greeks caused 
very little disruption to the industry. 
The peasants are now returning to 
their homes and the gathering is be- 
ing continued. At the opening of the 
season the fig crop in Asia Minor was 
estimated at 25,000 tons. Before the 
Turkish occupation fifteen per cent 
had been exported. An estimated loss 
of about thirty-five per cent resulted 
during the Greek retreat and the re- 
maining fifty per cent of the estimat- 
ed crop will be available. The condi- 
dition and quality of the fruit is nor- 
mal and Smyrna has adequate means 
of transportation, according to the 
dispatch. 

Chinese Peanut Crop 

A total of 324,881 tons of peanuts 
were produced in China during 1921, 
states a report from Mr. Carl A. 
Scherer, of the American Consulate 
at Shanghai, and according to a large 
exporter of peanuts at Shanghai, one- 
fourth of this crop was exported dur- 
ing 1921. Japan took the largest 
quantities of shelled and unshelled 
peanuts, while of the peanut oil Great 
Britain took the most. This country 
imports but small quantities of Chin- 
ese peanuts, practically no oil. 

New Mexican Fruit, Combination of 
Peach and Almond 

A new fruit combining the luscious 
taste of the peach and the tang of the 
almond has just been produced by Dr. 
Juan Balme, plant wizard of the Mex- 
ican horticultural department, after 
years of experimenting. Seven years 
ago, Dr. Balme began the work of 
fertilizing the blossom of the peach 
with the pollen of the sweet or edi- 
ble almond, says a report just received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
its representative in Mexico City. 
Prior to this he imported from the 
United States trees of a fine, juicy 
sweet freestone peach and of the fine 
paper-shell almond grown in Cali- 
fornia. What Dr. Balme has done is 
to eliminate the useless bitter kernel 
of the peach and substitute in its 
place a valuable article of commerce. 


the World 


The new seed looks like the edible 
almond, and, while a little thicker 
than that on its maternal ancestor, 
the shell has the fibre of the almond 
shell and the kernel is of the size, 
consistency and taste of the s:dible 
almond. The flesh of the new fruit is 
sweet and juicy and agricultural ex- 
perts think it superior in delicacy of 
flavor to its paternal ancestor, the 
peach. The new fruit is called the 
Peachmond. 
Lichee the Chinese Peanut 


What the comer peanut stand is to 
the American, the lichee peddler is 
to the Chinese, says Consul Price, in 
a report to the Department of Com- 
merce. The lichee is grown on a 
tree about the size of an apple tree, 
which does not mature until the twen- 
tieth year. The fruit grows in clus- 
ters of from three or four to a dozen, 
is green at first and ripens to a 
bright strawberry red. For export the 
lichee is dried in the sun. In the pro- 
cess the skin becomes brown and 
with the shrinking of the flesh which 
becomes detached from the _ skin 
takes on the aspect of a shell, whence 
comes the erroneous’. designation 
“lichee nut.” 


Barter Between New Brunswick and 
“Dixieland” Proposed 


If the proper steamship service can 
be inaugurated, it is likely that regu- 
lar exchanges of the products of New 
Brunswick and of our Southern. States 
will take place, according to a report 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce from Vice Consul F. C. John- 
son, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 
The population of the Southern States, 
approx'mately 30 million consume po- 
tatoes, turn:ps, apples, etc., which are 
abundantly produced in Canada, while 
the Canadian province requires the 
cotton, corn, coal, fruits and early 
vegetables of the Southern States. 
The proposed line of steamers would 
touch at Balt!more, Norfolk, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, and other ports. 


Isle of Pines Grapefruit Popular 


Grapefruit from the Isle of Pines is 
continually growing in popularity in 
American markets, and August ship- 
ments of this fruit have reached the 
total of 41,135 crates, compared to 
9960 for August of last year, says 
Consul Forman in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Prices of $6 
to $8 per crate are being realized in 
New York. 


A Million a Month for Honduran Fruit 
Workers 


American companies established in 
the northern part of Honduras for the 
growing of fruit are spending a total 
of $1,000,000 every month on payrolls. 
Practically all the fruit is shipped to 
the United States, says Consul R. S. 
Heim, Tegucigalpa, in a report to the 
Department of Commerce. Bananas 
and cocoanuts are grown at sea level, 
while a few miles away in the high- 
lands apples and peaches produce pro- 
fusely. 


Spaniards Picking Lots of Lemons 


Spain’s citrus crop for 1922 is a 
good one, ranging from 25 per cent to 
30 per cent greater than last year, 
says Consul Gaston Smith, Malaga, 
in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. Great Britain is the prin- 
cipal market for the Malaga citrus 
crops, but at the present that mar- 
ket is rather indifferent. 


Lemons from New Zealand Impress 
Vancouver 


A small shipment of lemons from 
New Zealand has arrived in Vancou- 
ver where it is reported to have cre- 
ated a very good impression, compar- 
ing favorably in appearance and qual- 
ity with California’s product. Some 
idea of the extent of the lemon indus- 
try of New Zealand, says Consul Mac- 
Vitty, Auckland, is gained from the 
fact that over 11,000 cases, represent- 
ing the output of 100 growers have 
been handled by one firm this year. 
A second cons'gnment of lemons is 
expected in Vancouver momentarily. 


Nut Prices High In Italy 


Italy’s 1922 almond crop has proven 
to be an excellent one and will prob- 
ably reach about 15,000,000 kilos, says 
Consul E. I. Natuan, Palerma, in a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce. 
F_lberts are a disappointment, owing 
to heavy f-osts and winds during the 
flowering season, and will not exceed 
6,000,000 kilos. Two million kilos of 
last year’s filberts are still on hand, 
and not more than 500,000 kilos of al- 
monds; 33,600 kilos of pistacchios are 
expected. Prices of almonds will re- 
ma:n high for some time, due to the 
heavy committments of some of the 
largest exporters in Sicily, who specu- 
lated on old stocks. Owing to the 
small carry-over these committments 
wll have to be met from the new 
crop. 
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Fall 
Fertilizers 


Send for our new book by Bayard F. 
Floyd on Fall Application to Citrus Trees, 
and leaflet descriptive of Vegetable Fertil- 
izers. 


Let Us Supply Your 
Printing Needs 


For Grove, Packing House, Count- 
ing Room or Factory. Our equip- 


Mr. Floyd has given much information on 
care of the grove at this season outside of his 
able treatment of the fertilizer needs. 


ment is complete, our service prompt 
and satisfactory and our prices rea- 


sonable. 
Our Vegetable Formulas meet every re- 
quirement of the commercial truck grower. 


IDEAL FERTILIZERS lead in actual 
field production. Our prices are lowest pos- 
sible consistent with quality. 


Bartow Printing Co., 
A. G. Mann, Mgr. 
Bartow, Florida 


Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


AANA 


pe 


Owned and operated by The Citrus Industry 








When you think of planting, 
call on us. We can help you 7 
a great deal. For delivery 
this season we have a fine, 
complete stock of all varie- 
ties of citrus. 


1922-23 Catalogue Now Ready 





| Glen Saint Mary Nurseries @mpany 
A Winter Haven, Florida 
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make no attempt to perpetuate any 
variety which was not superior in 
flavor and other qualities to the Con- 
cord, the leading commercial variety 
of the North. He succeeded in devel- 
oping a number of varieties which will 
continue to hold their place among 
the best of American grown grapes. 
His work ended in 1909, but he had 
established a true and proper basis 
upon which to develop a successful 
commercial grape growing industry 
in the South, including Florida. The 
greater part of his work was accom- 
plished about a generation ago, but 
there has been considerable progress 
since that time. 

“About two decades ago, or several 
years before the death of T. V. Mun- 
son, F. J. Zimmerman became inter- 
ested in grape growing in Texas, 
though he had been a horticulturist 
from the days of his youth. He be- 
came well acquainted with the prac- 
tical work accomplished by Mr. Mun- 
son in the development of varieties of 
grapes and saw the importance of the 
industry. More than a decade ago I 
induced my brother to come to Florida 
and he immediately took up the mat- 
ter of the development of grape grow- 
ing in this state. I haven't time to re- 
late our experience in connection with 
the development of commercial grape 
growing, but it is really quite inter- 
esting. 

“There are probably more than a 
thousand vineyards in Florida now 
and probably a thousand acres or 
more planted to adapted and other 
bunch grapes. Last year considerable 
impetus was given to the planting of 
bigger acreages and this year present 
indications are that the planting in 
the coming season will be much great- 
er than last year and will be limited 
only by the plants available, 

“We began our work at Tarpon 
Springs. The other day my brother 
and myself visited a small vineyard of 
one of our adapted varieties of Car- 
men grapes a few miles from _ that 
place. It had ten seasons of growth. 
It is located on high sandy soil, not 
even good citrus land, not better than 
the average high sandy soil of Flor- 
ida. It was planted in the woods, 
was seldom fertilized, hardly ever cul- 
tivated, not properly pruned and much 
of the time altogether neglected. It 
never received intensive cultivation 
and never adequately fertilized. Not 
once in the ten seasons was the vine- 
yard sprayed. When we saw _ the 
place the other day it had not been 
cultivated this year and was grown up 
to weeds and grass. But every séa- 
son except the first it has yielded a 
fine crop of fruit, and this year was 
no exception. There was even a sec- 
ond crop this year, three bunches on 
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one vine. The leaves were healthy 
in appearance, without a speck of rust 
or other indication of disease. There 
was not a strong growth this year be- 
cause the vineyard had no care; but, 
the condition of those vines, after ten 
seasons of growth, under unfavorable 
circumstances, as indicated, the con- 
dition of those vines demonstrated 
the adaptability of our grapes. to 
Florida growing conditions and no 
amount of pessimism could get 
around the evidence there presented. 
We were not pessimistic anyway. We 
were optimistic. But, we confess we 
were surprised with the results. 

“I do not wish to convey the impres- 
sion that spraying and good care are 
not essential to successful grape grow- 
ing in Florida. The contrary is the 
fact. With consistent spraying much 
better results are possible and the 
same is true, of course, as a result 
of good care. Spraying is very essen- 
tial to successful grape culture in the 
North, in California and every where 
grapes are successfully grown. What 
we wish plainly understood is_ that 
there are a number of first class vari- 
eties of bunch grapes being grown 
commercially in Florida and they are 
a most pleasing and substantial suc- 
cess. Moreover, I wish to say that I 
do not see how any class of business 
men in the state could consistently 
be more interested in successful 
grape growing in Florida than deal- 
ers in realty.” 


It’s all right to trust in Providence 
if you yourself have already done 
your best. 


Vegetables and fruit put up in the 
fall help to keep the garden and or- 
chard on the table all the year. 


Edeson Radio Phones 


We guarantee satisfaction, or your moncy 


refunded. The adjustment ure apad na 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes. 
Our sales plan climinaces dealer's profes and 
Gerrer phones cannot be made. Immediat 

ies. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. CG 


Edeson Phone Co. 6 Beach St_Dept 5! Bost 


FRANK E. NELSON 


Locksmith and Safe Expert 
No Job Too Intricate 


1427 Franklin St., Phone 3295 
TAMPA, FLA. 


FRED THOMAS 
National DETECTIVE Agency 


Licensed and Bonded 
Civil and Criminal Investigations 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
P. O. Box 1582 Phones, 4140-2224 
The Largest and Best in the South 


Congress appropriated $10,000,000 
during the war to import 


Nitrate of Soda 


into the United States to be sold to 
farmers at cost. It would not have 
done so had it not realized how nec- 

it was to have Nitrogen. 
NITRATE OF SODA is as necessary 
now as it was then. If you do not un- 
derstand what Nitrogen does and why 
Nitrate Nitrogen is preferable send 
for my Bulletin, ‘“‘Common Sense 
About Nitrogen.”’ 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
25 Madison Avenue New York 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 

A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 

A. L. Rice, a prominent manufactur- 
er of Adams, N. Y., discovered a pro- 
cess of making a new kind of paint 
without the use of oil, He named it 
Powderpaint. It comes in the form of 
a dry powder and all that is required 
is cold water to make a paint weather 
proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable 
for outside or inside painting. It is 
the cement principle applied to paint. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone 
or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
paint and costs about one-fourth as 


much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufactur- 
ers, 9 North St., Adams, N. Y., and a 
free trial package will be mailed to 
you, also color card and full informa- 
tion showing you how you can save a 
good many dollars. Write today. 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 
Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 


300 Rooms With Baths 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
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Some People KNOW, and 
Some Just THINK They Know. 


Our Experts Know 


When you need a job of roofing or other 
sheet metal work, you want to KNOW that 
your contractor and his workmen KNOW 
their business. 


If you entrust your work to us, you ma 
be satisfied that only experts who KNOW 
the sheet metal line will be placed on your 


job. 


We make a specialty of roofing jand all 
sheet metal work. Ask for estimates on 
your job. 


E. J. Daniel Company 
Sheet Metal Contractors 
Successors to F. R. Berry Co. 


1008-10 Florida Ave. Phone No. 4465 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Guif Brands 
Fertilizer 


Will meet your needs for your grove 
or vegetable crop. 


Are you spraying to get best re- 
sults? Use Gulf Insecticides, Lime- 
Sulphur Solution, etc. 


Expert Grove Service for the ask- 
ing. 
Agents for Hardie Sprayers 


The Gulf Fertilizer 
Company 


6th Floor, Citizens BankjBldg. 


Tampa, - Florida 


Twenty-three 


Efficiency Thanlts Near- 
est Competitor. 


In actual demonstration, the Oldsmar Grove Heater has de- 
monstrated 35 per cent greater efficiency than its nearest 
competitor. It has been given 100 per cent efficiency rat- 
ing by the best known engineering authorities. 


THE OLDSMAR FROST PROTECTOR 
WILL LAST A LIFE TIME 


The Oldsmar Frost Proctector is the only cast iron heater B& 
sold in Florida. It will last a life time. Thus, to its efficiency 
in heating, is added the maxmum of durability—features 
which make for true economy in the final analysis. 


YOUR GROVE NEEDS PROTECTION. IN PROVIDING THIS 
PROTECTION, WHY NOT PROVIDE THE BEST? 


Now is the time to prepare for winter. Demand for OLDS- 
MARS is constantly growing. Only by placing your order 
early can you be assured of delivery. Write today for litera- 
ture, prices and valuable data on Florida freezes and frost 
protection. 


KELLER HEATING COMPANY 
220 Stovall Bldg., Tampa, Fla. 
F achorys Oldsmar, Fla. 
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Banana Growers See Pros- 


perous 


Officers for the Florida Banana 
Growers’ Association were elected 
at the annual meeting in Tampa re- 
cently as follows: President, P. M. 
Shanibarger, Pine Castle; vice-presi- 
dent, C. L. Stokley, Mount Dora; sec- 
retary-treasurer, W. E. Bolles, Olds- 
mar. Mr. Bolles, who was re-elected, 
was the original organizer of the as- 
sociation. The next meeting will be 
held in Orlando during the Orlando 
fair in February. An increase of about 
50 per cent in membership and a bal- 
ance of cash on hand to start the sec- 
ond year, were reported. L. D. Childs 
was chairman. 

The following resolution offered by 
Secretary Bolles was adopted: 

“Whereas, information has come to 
the Florida Banana Growers’ Asso- 
ciation that the Department of Agri- 
culture of the state of Florida is un- 
able to meet the many demands press- 
ing on it at this time, being short of 
men and money to meet the new con- 
ditions caused by the growth and 
progress of fruit-growing in all parts 
of Florida, and 

“Whereas, at this time there is ur- 
gent need of bulletins on the growth 
of Satsuma oranges, peaches, plums, 
pears and pecans in north Florida and 
central Florida; bulletins on the 
growing of grapes for all parts of 
Florida; bulletins on growing ban- 
anas and avocados and other fruits 
in central and south Florida, and 

“Whereas, the full development of 
these industries will mean hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, if not mil- 
lions of dollars, to the State of Flor- 
ida; and 

“Whereas, we are convinced by 
practical experience and _ profitable 
results, that the growing of bananas 
in commercial quantities is a practical 
business proposition for central and 
south Florida, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the state legisla- 
ture is hereby respectfully requested 
to grant to the Department of Agri- 
culture a good increase of funds to 
aid the many agricultural and hor- 
ticultural industries and enable Flor- 
ida to become what she should be and 
can be—the largest fruit producing 
state.” 

Letters expressing deep interest in 
the success of the association were 
read from W. A. McRae, commis- 
sioner of agricultuure; Wilmon New- 
all, dean of the University of Flor- 
ida and director of the Florida ex- 
periment station; F. M. O’Bryne, 
nursery inspector of the state plant 


Future 


board, and others. 

Banana growers from all parts of 
Florida were present and heard help- 
ful talks on the best varieties, culti- 
vation, fertilizer, etc., by Secretary 
Bolles, T. J. Harris, President Shan- 
ibarger and others. Mr. Bolles said 
banana growing is a practical busi- 
ness for all of Florida south of Day- 
tona, and has reports of $600 to $800 
per acre earned from bananas.. The 
Hart’s Choice and the Cavendish were 
said to be the two best fruiting va- 
rieties for semi-tropical Florida. The 
demand for young plants is increasing 
and much new acreage is being plant- 
ed this fall, with probably twice as 
much being planned. 

Mr. Harris, who formerly lived in 
the West Indies, gave a very inter- 
esting talk. Mr. Shanibarger _§rec- 
ommended liberal fertilizing to se- 
cure large bunches of fruit. Thou- 
sands of acres of muck and flat woods 
land in Florida are well suited to pro- 
duce profitable crops of bananas in 
a year and a half from planting. By 
ridging the land slightly after plow- 
ing, and providing fair drainage, it 
is said good crops can easily be pro- 
duced. The speakers predicted that 
banana growing will become one of 
the leading fruit industries of Flor- 
ida because this is the only state in 
the union which can grow them suc- 
cessfully in large quantities. 


ITALIAN ESSENTIAL OILS TRADE 
DULL 


This year’s production of essential 
oils, as expected, has turned out to 
be considerably less than those of 
previous years, due to the poorness 
of the lemon srop. Consul Edward lL. 
Nathan, of Palermo, Italy, informs the 
Department of Commerce. 

On September 1, 1922, the stocks 
on hand were fairly large, that of 
lemon oil being estimated at about 
125 tons, and that of orange oil at 7 
tons. The American tariff has con- 
siderably affected the sales and prices 
in this market. The previous high 
prices, which for a time holders re- 
fused to reduce, have now reached a 
level where it is expected they will 
remain firm for some time. Business, 
however, has been dull and slow and 
exporters and producers are very pes- 
simistic about the outlook for the 
sale of their products. They com- 
plain that with the present scale of 
prices they are practically doing busi- 
ness without any profit. 


H. Harold Hume, Wm. P. Simmons, 
President. Vice-President 
D. A. Morrison, Jr., Secty. & Treas. 
BEST FERTILIZERS, INSECTICIDES, 
SPRAYERS, POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Honest Goods, Fair Prices, Prompt Ship- 
ment. Ask your neighbor——He Knows 
“Get new Fall Price List before Buying”’ 
E. O. PAINTER FERTILIZER CO. 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


FRIEND" 


Skinner 


DUNEDIN, FLA. 


L. De Witt Niles 


Lucerne Park, Florida 


Superintendent and Horticulturist 
in charge of the Lucerne Park de- 
velopment from June 1911 until 
November 1921 now residing on my 
onw property (Hillhurst Grove and 
Nursery; citrus, mangos, grapes 
and avocados.) 


Realing that the citrus game will 
eventually come to the point of the 
survival of the fittest; with the 
cost of production, control of pests 
and diseases, quality and quantity 
of fruit the determining factors; 
would offer his services in an ad- 
visory way to anyone who will ap- 
preciate constructive suggestions 
fully co-operating with your pres- 
ent management. 


Inspection at regular periods as 
desired, cost and production rec- 
ords outlined, consultation by ap- 
pointment. Am absolutely  inde- 
pendent of any nursery or fertil- 
izer company. 


© 
Distributors 
General Motors Products 


Delco Light 


Frigidaire 
Delco Water Systems 
Delco Washing Machines 


Tampa Auto Electric 
Company 
1717 Franklin St. 
Tampa 
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Orange 


Boxes 


“NONE BETTER—FEW AS GOOD” 


Send us your inquiries. ° 


Roux Crate Co. Inc 


MANUFACTURERS 


Main Office 
Plant City, Fla. 


Mill 
Lake Garfield, Fla. 


(Yearly Capacity, Two Million Boxes) 


a, ake aeons oe 


Sceecececcscsss | 
Rio Grande Orchard Heater 


Creates heat at the ground, 

Not from 2 ft. and up. 
Gives off uniform heat, 

Not heat lessening as oil burns. 
Water cannot get in oil 
No boiling over and going out. 
Most heat because smokeless 
And mainly radiated heat. 
Everything on ground cast iron, 
Will last a lifetime. 


Pressed and tinsmith’s heaters 
Rust out in a few years. 
Easy to light, 
Easy to put out, 
iEasy to refiill, 
Easy to store, 
‘Simple, durable, cheap. 
Price $3.50 by the hundred. 
elivery in October and November. 
relent allowance of $1.00 per 100. 
ot an infringement—no patent suits. 
Covered by its own patents pending. 
Infringers prosecuted. 


The CHEAPEST GROVE INSURANCE. 
BETTER SAFE THAN SORRY. 


ELTWEED POMEROY 
DONNA, TEXAS 


If you send your name and number of trees 
and that of two others. you will get 32 page 
booklet on “FROST PROTECTION AND 
ORCHARD HEATERS” which contains 
much information. 


lo eeaeeaezezeceze 


Fertilizer 


is an investment, not an expense. The more you can in- 


vest the better, so long as each additional dollar invested re- 


turns a reasonable profit. 


We invite you to share in the same success we have had during 


the past ten years, in the manufacture of 100 per cent Quality fer- 


tilizer, by using either Osceola or Early Bird brand. 


We build on Quality 


Quality gives Results 


Results give Satisfaction 


Osceola Fertilizer Company 


1003-4-5-6-7 Craham Building 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Twenty-five 
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Grove Heaters Are Good 
Investment 


The majority of our readers should 
be fully acquainted with the value 
of grove heating. We would like to be- 
lieve they are, but in case of doubt, 
we are confident a few facts will not 
be amiss. 

According to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, it is estimated that 
a loss of $60,000,000.00 yearly is suf- 
fered among orchardists throughout 
the U. S., due to frosts and freezes. 

Everyone acquainted with the fruit 
growing industry of Florida and adja- 
cent states is fully aware of the fact 
that we contribute a portion of this 
tremendous total. Conservative esti- 
mates place the 1917 loss at 35 per 
cent with a forecast of another profit- 
destroying freeze for the coming win- 
ter. 

Considering the cash value of the 
fruit from one acre—$300.00 to $1,- 


500.00—it is indeed surprising that the . 


grower fails to provide ample protec- 
tion for his blossoms and fruit—to 
say nothing of the trees, themselves, 
which are often practically ruined by 
a severe siege of low temperatures. 

Every grove owner is alert to the 


necessity of plowing, cultivating, prun- 


ing, spraying, or dusting, etc. He 
spends much time, labor and money 
to prepare his ground and trees for 
a record-breaking crop. In other 
words, he protects himself up to the 
point of providing means for fight- 
ing frosts. Then he literally gambles 
with the weather man. He hopes 
there will not be a freeze—with an 
income of $300.00 to $1500.00 per 
acre in the balance. 

That the weather bureau recognizes 
the value of grove heaters is evi- 
denced by the fact that, in certain dis- 
tricts, the bureau is gradually extend- 
ing its frost warnings to fruit grow- 
ers. Howeverinorder that the orch- 
ardist may profit from this service, he 
must invest in orchard heating equip- 
ment. 

This work in behalf of fruit grow- 
ers is without doubt a vital factor 
in the prevention of loss in the terri- 
tory thus fore-warned. A special rep- 
resentative of the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau of Rogue River Valley in Ore- 
gon states that the orchard heating 
devices used in that district alone 
have saved the growers hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

Another convincing argument of the 
economic need of grove heating in 
this territory can be cited from the 
records of the Tampa Bureau. This 
office advises that twenty times dur- 


ing the past 34 years the temperature 
has reached 28. Eleven times it has 
reached 26. And seven times it has 
gone as low as 24. Such temperatures 
mean less profits to the growers. 
Losses which can be minimized by 
the proper use of good orchard heat- 
ers. 

California and Florida have been 
the pioneer states in the use of grove 
heating equipment, which recalls one 
or two instances to prove that this 
protection does save profits. In 1913, 
the year of California’s most damag- 
ing freeze, one company, with ade- 
quate heating equipment, marketed 
crops worth $734,000.00. Another 
concern marketed over $400,000.00 
worth of fruit, because their or- 
chards were protected with heaters. 
Records also show that during 1913 
most all fruit was completely’ de- 
stroyed in those orchards that were 
without heating devices. Not to 
mention the damage to the _ trees, 
which greatly lessened the crop dur- 
ing the following seasons. 

Since this disastrous year, however, 
grove owners in that section have 
gradually added to their heating 
equipment, until now they virtually 
have 100 per cent protection. 

Thus we plainly see that adequate 
grove heating equipment DOES pay. 
Heaters are an investment—worthy of 
the serious consideration of every 
grove owner. 


DON’T BURN CITRUS FRUIT 
WITH LIME-SULPHUR 


Lime-sulphur spray will burn citrus 
fruit, if it is applied when the tem- 
perature is 90 degrees or higher. 
Therefore, this spray should not be 
applied in the middle of the day, but 
early in the morning or late in the 
afternoon. 

Lime-sulphur is used largely as a 
protection against rust mites. Re- 
ports are often made that fruit are 
scalded or burned as a result of its 
use. When applied at the proper 
time and at the proper strength (not 
less than 70 gallons of water to 1 gal- 
lon of the concentrated solution of 
lime-sulphur), there is little danger 
of injury to the young fruit, says Pro- 
fessor J. R. Watson of the Florida Ex- 
periment Station. 


The fact that the farmers furnish 
the raw material is no excuse for giv- 
ing them a raw deal in marketing 
their stuff. 


_/ CAROLINA\___ 
V-C Fertilizers 


Service to Growers 
Built This Immense 
Business. 


V-C Fertilizers come to you from 
the largest makers of fertilizers in 
the world. This big business was, 
and is, made possible only by su- 
perior V-C service, and the known 
dependability of V-C mixtures. 


V-C formulas are calculated for 
every varied need in the care and 
cultivation of citrus trees. V-C 
experts are working constantly for 
the benefit and the advancement of 
citrus growing. The Florida di- 
vision of this company is dedicated 
to the solution of Florida growing 
problems. 


For nearly a quarter-century we 
have been serving the growers; 
and it is a matter of pride that 
many of the customers of the early 
years of our endeavor are today 
numbered among our best custom- 
ers. 


V-C Fertilizers aided largely in 
building their successes. Today 
they continue to rely upon them; 
and advise others to do likewise. 


Write us your needs. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company 


Florida Division 
E. B. BROWN, Manager 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


VIRGINIA 
CAROLINA 
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Insure 
Your Orchard! 


The DUNN ; It is important that orchardists insure their 

ines ; crops against frost and freezes—because when 

Umbrella Cover killing frosts do come—the loss is appalling. 

Sop ——" : These losses can be eliminated. DUNN Orchard 
Heaters completely solve the problem. 


650 thousand DUNN Orchard Heaters in use 

by California citrus growers. Hundreds of thou- 
sands this type used elsewhere in 
U.S. Most effective because of 
exclusive patented features. Im- 
proved lower stack with perfora- 
tions depressed to inside, radiates 
heat to side and down—with most 
heat at bottom of stack. Perfect 
.combustion. All heat—no smoke. 
Joints fit tightly. Only draft is 
through patented downdraft tube. 
Heat generated rapidly; maximum 
protection secured at once. 


"The DUNN 
Orchard Heater 


is the only orchard heater with permanent asbestos lighting rt. Li ee 
quickly and stays lit. Burns clean as a gas jet. Uses less oil. 

heater burns 20 hours at 100% efficiency, without refilling. Patented a ge on 
bowl is hand grip for carrying heater. Made of 24 gauge extra heavy Keystone 
Copper Bearing Steel. Seamless bowl and cover. 


Orchard Heaters Needed Everywhere 


Growers of oranges, grape fruit, limes—apples, peaches, pears, plums, cher- 
ries, berries—every orc ardist—from largest to those with less acreage—you 
— prompt inquiry as to the DUNN Orchard Heater and how it pro- 
tects pr 
Records—everywhere—show DUNN Orchard Heaters do pay hundreds of 
dollars on ievanieben First cost—except for fuel—is only cost. Depreciation 
based on actual facts, less than 2 per cent for 8 years. 


Investigate! Write Us Today 


You need DUNN Orchard Heaters. Write for booklet which gives =. and 
valuable information on how to protect YOUR crops and insure profits. ae 
orchardist should have it. Write today. Noobligation. A postal willdo. Address 


Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. 


1566 St. Paul Riliuenn” (Established 1881) aioe. WIS. 


Special Representatives Everywhere 


Representatives in every fruit growing territory. Upon it we will give you name of one nearest you. 
Also other valuable information that will assist you to increase profits. 


Where DUNN Orchard ieatoene are omnia. “The plant of the Geuder. 
Frey Co. A well known, long established company—who a built a successful manufac- 
caries enterprise by selling at lowest possible prices and rendering prompt, efficient service. 


General Sales Agent for Florida 
THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY 


1702-1704 Grand Central Avenue 
Tampa, Fla. 
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Why Avocados Are Popular 


Citrus and other fruit growers of 
Florida are paying more and more at- 
tention to the planting of Avocado 
groves according to Mr. C. E. Thomas 
of Tampa who is known as one of the 
most enthusiastic avocado planters in 
the state. This condition is due, ac- 
cording to Mr. Thomas, to the wonder- 
ful profits which have been realized 
by owners of bearing avocado trees. 


There are many instances in Flor- 
ida of single avocado trees which have 
yielded their owners a net annual rev- 
enue or $150 or more per tree. Rec- 
ords of $1,000 per tree from full grown 
avocado trees have been made while 
profits of $10 to $12 per tree from 
two and three year old trees is the 
general rule. Returns of several 
thouands dollars per acre are by no 
means uncommon and it is the realiza- 
tion that such returns may be expect- 
ed that has led many Florida citrus 
growers to turn their attention to this 
popular and profitable fruit. 

Coupled with these enormous returns 
the recent introduction of hardy Mex- 
ican and hybrid varieties has given 
added impetus to avocado plantings. 
These types show a degree of frost re- 
sistance even greater than the orange 
or grapefruit. In California last win- 
ter the record showed where the mer- 
cury fell as low as 16 degrees, lower 
than the lowest mark ever reached in 
citrus Florida, these hardy varieties 
were practically uninjured by cold. 
The same condition has been found 
to hold good in Florida where the 
Mexican varieties have withstood the 
lowest temperture ever reached. 

According to Mr. Thomas who is 
in close touch with the avocado situ- 
ation, such varieties as Fuerte, San 
Sebastian, Puebla, Godfried and oth- 
ers of the Mexican type are proving 
most popular with Florida planters. 
These types are admirably suited to 
Florida conditions. They are practic- 
ally immune from any degree of cold 
which may be expected in Florida, are 
strong and vigorous growers, prolific 
bearers of large and finely flavored 
fruit which ripens in the late fall and 
winter months when the prices are at 
the highest. Growers in the Miami 
section where Avocado culture is most 
generally carried on have frequently 
sold their winter ripening fruit at $1 
or more per fruit in the grove. 


While these hardy types are prob- 
ably the most popular with Florida 
planters, not a few of them are inter- 
spercing their plantings with Guate- 
malan and West Indian varieties 
which ripen earlier in the season and 
thus provide a constant supply of this 





delicious and nutritious fruit practic- 
ally every month throughout the year. 

Mr. L. DeWitt Niles of Lucerne 
Park who developed the avocado 
plantings on the property of the Lu- 
cerne Park Fruit Association and who 
is one of the enthusiastic planters of 
this fruit, now has on his own grove 
adjoining the association property a 
ten acre tract containing 700 young 
avocado trees from which he is reap- 
ing rich returns. One shipment of 
fruit made to New York last winter 
averaged him $27.17 a box (42 pears 
to the box). 

It is results such as these and the 
assurance that the market for avoca- 
does will always exceed the supply 
that is causing Florida growers to 
view this fruit with such flavor. The 


area on which avocadoes can be suc- 


cessfully grown is confined to South- 
ern Florida and Southern California 
while the demand for the fruit is con- 
stantly on the increase and the price 
paid each year in New York and oth- 
er metropolitan markets seem fabulous 
to one unacquainted with the facts. 
But those who have studied the possi- 
bilities of avocado culture are inclined 
to agree with Wilson Popenoe, a fed- 
eral horticultural expert, that avocado 
culture is destined to become even- 
tually as important as citrus culture 
in Florida. 


PUMPKIN BUGS IN CITRUS 
GROVES 

To avoid the attacks on citrus trees 
of pumpkin bugs, cut accompanying 
cover crops in September. In groves 
where cover crops of velvet beans, 
beggarweeds, and especially cowpeas 
are raised, these bugs are apt to breed 
in large numbers. In September the 
bugs of the last brood of the year are 
hatching and growing. If allowed to 
mature in the grove there is danger 
that they will attack the fruit in late 
October and November. 

Cut the cover crop in early fall and 
this danger will be eliminated. Cut 
around the trees first, leaving the 
middles to be cut later. Let the 
scythe precede, rather than follow, 
the mower. 

There are very few adults on the 
crop now and, if the young are driven 
away from the trees, as here sug- 
gested, most of them will die before 
they can get back to the trees, says 
Professor J. R. Watson, entomolo- 
gist of the Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Experiment Station Bulletin 151 
gives detailed information and can be 
had for the asking. Consult with 
your county agent. 





Friction Makes Heat 
Heat Destroys Tires 


Perfection 
Tires 


Are Asbestos Protected 


Every Perfection Tire has an 
asbestos breaker strip be- 
tween the tread and the car- 
cass, As asbestos is a non- 
conductor of heat, the heat 
generated in the tread by fric- 
tion is arrested by the asbes- 
tos breaker strip and is thus 
prevented from reaching the 


'careass of the tire. This ex- 


clusive Perfection feature ac- 
counts for the unusual mil- 
eage given by Perfection 
Tires. 


FABRICS 
Guaranteed 6,000 Miles 
I a lal metal $7.50 
SI snscctiacigeredtineebaninin 8.50 
SI se iraliniaceinnisareiinetes $10.75 
To ats $11.60 
SI etlin asi ciatianeinasaiesiahati $13.90 
a is senliasssltiliiatsiaidiiaielas $14.40 
i edi taal eal $14.75 
A i el $20.00 
CORDS 
Guaranteed 10,000 Miles 
iis $11.75 
I a cael edie $15.25 
haa a aia $19.90 
ae cia $20.00 
I eel $20.50 
SI ities ccenepiniticietennen $26.75 
SI narnia Matacic cctati $27.75 
i ale $28.50 
RE ET $29.25 
I ivcidicondimeerdeuinis $30.00 
ek $33.50 
i ee a $35.00 


All Cords full oversize. All 
adjustments made in our 
stores. Mail orders sent pre- 
paid when check accompan- 
ies order. 


American Tire Co. 


310 Franklin St., 
Tampa. 
11 Court St., 328 W. Forsyth St,. 
Orlando Jacksonville 
Opposite Postoffice. 
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The Trafic Truck Backed by Our 


Unexcelled Service is the Logical 


Solution of Your Hauling Problems 


The 
6000 
Pound 
Capacity 
Dual Traffic 
$2550.00 
Delivered Tampa 
With Pneumatic 
Equipment 
Continental Motor 
Bosch Magneto 
Covert Transmission 
Serrated Tooth Cluth 
Russel Double Reduc- 
tion Internal Gear 
Axle 
Timken and Hyatt 
Bearings, etc. 
A Quality Truck 
at the Right Price 


The enviable reputation of the famous 4000-lb. TRAF- 
FIC which for the past three years has more than sat- 
isfied several hundred grove owners in this State, is sur- 
passed only by the new TRAFFIC WONDER—THE 
6000-Ib. DUAL TRANSMISSION TRAFFIC. 


On this TRAFFIC DUAL TRANSMISSION CHASSIS 
the application of a second or emergency transmission 
puts at your command TEN SPEEDS FORWARD and 
SIX SPEEDS REVERSE with a range of speeds from 
ONE MILE IN THREE HOURS to THIRTY MILES IN 
ONE HOUR. This truck also develops UNHEARD OF 


POWER and will haul it’s capacity load under the most 
exacting conditions. 


Grove owners testify that in this truck they have found 
the solution of their hauling problems as it will pull out of 
the most sandy grove under a full capacity load without 
the least difficulty. 


If your hauling needs are such as to require a truck of 
lighter capacity, we have the famous 4000-lb. TRAFFIC 
and also the TRAFFIC SPEEDBOY of 3000-Ib. capacity. 
Both of these models are constructed of the same high 
class units that are used in the TRAFFIC DUAL TRANS- 


MISSION CHASSIS. 


Write, wire or ’phone and we will be pleased to forward 
descriptive literature, or if you desire, we will gladly call 
and demonstrate this truly wonderful truck without 
putting you under any obligations whatever. 


We Carry the Parts and Render the Service. 


The Traffic Truck Sales Company 


State of Florida Distributors 


1611-13 Franklin St. 


Tampa, Fa. Phone 4820 
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Ship By Water Plan for Cit- 
rus Growers Depends 
on Unity 


(Reprint from Tampa Tribune, 
Oct. 12.) 


In another column in this issue of 
The Tribune appears a communica- 
tion from C. E. Stewart, Jr., business 
manager of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, showing that the success of 
the “ship by water” plan as far as 
regards movement of the citrus crop 
is dependent upon practically unani- 
mous co-operation of the citrus grow- 
ers of Florida. 

When the Florida Citrus Exchange 
controls 5 per cent of the fruit in 
Florida,” says Mr. Stewart, “we can 
use water transportation.” 

In this sentence is the meat of all 
that wise and far-seeing men have 
been endeavoring to instill in the 
minds of citrus growers of Florida 
for years. Co-operation means the 
salvation and the lasting prosperity 
of Florida growers, just as it has 
meant those things for the industry 
in California, and for the apple grow- 
ers of Oregon and Washington, the 
melon and cantaloupe producers of 
Colorado and Arizona, the dairymen 
of every progressive and prosperous 
dairying section in the United States. 

“Where every shipper is playing a 
lone hand,’ says Mr. Stewart, “and 
trying to outguess the other fellow; 
and when nobody knows when any- 
one is going to ship, or what the ar- 
rivals in any market will be until the 
day they arriva, putting 25,000 or 
more boxes of oranges on a boat des- 
tined for any single market is folly.” 

Not only is such marketing folly; 
in the long run it means bankruptcy. 
And it never could mean anything but 
losses—perhaps heavy, perhaps not 
30 severe, but all constituting a steady 
and debilitating drain on the state’s 
greatest industry. 

Not until the citrus industry of Flor- 
ida, in every detail, is at least 75 
per cent co-operative; not until the 
citrus growers of the state have 
learned that the only way to get max- 
imum returns from their crops is by 
co-operative buying of fertilizer, co- 
operative picking and packing, co- 
operative shipping, and co-operative 
marketing directed by a corps of ex- 
perts on the job in every big distribut- 
ing center, will the citrus industry in 
Florida be on a permanently profit- 
able basis. This is proven by the suc- 
cess of the California growers in ob- 
taining maximum efficiency in the 


handling of their crops from the 
grove—or “orchard,” as they say on 
the slope—to the consumer. Co-opera- 
tion in producing the varieties de- 
sired, in picking and packing, in ship- 
ping, in marketing; and co-operation 
as well in advertising on a nation- 
wide scale and through practically the 
entire year. The facts are proven, 
practically demonstrated, in every 
real 75 per cent effective co-operative 
organization of the kind in the Unit- 
ed States. Co-operation is what en- 
ables the California people to ship by 
water through the Panama Canal and 
to reap all the advantage of lower 
rates and bulk shipments, competing 
on at least an equal footing with Flor- 
ida citrus fruits, notwithstanding the 
far shorter distance between the Flor- 
ida grower and his markets. 

When Florida citrus growers oper- 
ate all the way through on at least a 
75 per cent basis of co-operation, in 
stead of on about 40 per cent basis, 
as at present, watch freight rates on 
the railroads drop to levels compara- 
ble with the service rendered by the 
railroads. Watch the increased use 
of water transportation show its in- 
variable effect in rail rates. Watch the 
result of scientific distribution, rather 
than the haphazard method of glut- 
ting one market and starving another. 
And watch the Florida citrus growers 
attain a degree of prosperity that they 
never will and never can reach 
through continuance of the _ cut- 
throat methods of the past and the 
present. 


CONTROL CITRUS SCAB 


Citrus scab can be controiled ny 
spraying with bordeaux mixture, ap- 
plied at two-week intervals. When 
spraying a grove, oil emulsion should 
be added to the bordeaux at the rate 
of 1 part of oil emulsion to 60 parts of 
bordeaux. When spraying a seedbed 
the addition of oil emulsion is not ab- 
solutely necessary, tho it can be added 
to advantage in either case. To se- 
cure results, the bordeaux should be 
properly made and applied at high 
pressure. 

The moist weather and cool nights 
of late August and early September 
have been ideal for the development 
of citrus scab. Much of the young 
growth which has come out during 
this period is badly distorted by the 
disease. 


A Message 
of Beauty 


from California Where 
Women Are Really 
Beautiful 


You, too, can be beautiful. You 
can possess that most desired gift, 
to charm. 


Our method of treatment makes 
it possible for you to have these 
most sought after gifts. 


Treat yourself at home, make 
yourself beautiful, and win success 
by becoming a Beauty Expert. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. So confi- 
dent are we that once you use the 
California Beauty Secret Balm and 
you will never be without, we are 
offering you w:th every purchase an 
instructional course in BEAUTY 
CULTURE COURSE ABSOLUTE- 
LY FREE. 

In our Beauty Course we pene- 
trate beiow the surface. We do 
not forget the brilliancy of your 
hair, the sparkle of your eyes, your 
carriage, your personality, your 
very soul that sticks out and com- 
pells love and admiration. 


Our method appeals to those in 
no position to patronize the expen- 


sive Beauty Establishments where 
the very wealthy receive honest to 
goodness treatment according to 
the latest and most approved 
methods. 


This offer is limited for one 
month, during that time we are 
mailing both (Our California Beau- 
ty Secret Balm and Our’ Beauty 
Culture Course) on receipt of one 
dollar. 


This is the biggest offer yet 
made, if skeptical write us for tes- 
timonials from Famous Movie 
Stars. 


The Harold Ware B. C. Co., 342 So. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., 


Enclosed is one dollar, please 
send me a bottle of your California 
Beauty Secret Balm, also your 
Beauty Culture Course FREE. 


Money promptly refunded if not 
satisfactory. 








